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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





SEPTEMBER 26, 1957 
Hon. THropore Francis GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: I submit herewith my report on a 3-week 
trip to France, Spain, and the United Kingdom in late August and 
September of this year. 

In so doing, I want to take this opportunity to express my apprecia- 
tion to all those who contributed to make the trip a success, particu- 
larly the officers and employees of the United States Foreign Service, 
of the American Armed Forces, and of the commercial airlines over 
which most of the trip was made. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY 
I 
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|. INTRODUCTION 


The United States can be reasonably well satisfied, but by no means 
complacent, with the state of its relations with France, Spain, and the 
United Kingdom. 

In each of these countries, there is recognition of the necessity of 
western unity in the face of the Soviet threat. In each, there is general 
agreement as to the form such unity should take and the broad policies 
it should espouse. In each, there is perhaps greater concern over the 
Soviet menace in the Middle East than in Europe. In each, the 
United States is looked to for leadership. And in each, domestic 
economic problems claim a large share of public attention. 

These are the principal conclusions which emerge from a 3-week 
trip through these countries in late August and September 1957. The 
trip afforded opportunity for frank, off-the-record talks with high 
government officials in each country, with American diplomatic and 
military representatives, with officials of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and with private American citizens resident abroad. 
To all of those who were kind enough to give me the benefit of their 
experience and judgment, I herewith publicly express my most grate- 
ful thanks. But at the same time, I should like to emphasize that I 
take sole responsibility for the opinions and conclusions set forth in 
this report. 

Although, as indicated above, the countries in question can be 
reduced to a certain common denominator, it is dangerous to carry 
generalizations too far. This report will, therefore, deal with each of 
the countries, and with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
separately. 


Il. Marin FinpInGs AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has largely recovered 
isa the strains of the Suez crisis and is increasingly becoming a 
political as well as a military instrument. This trend should be en- 
couraged, and measures should be considered to make public opinion 
in Western Europe and the United States even more NATO conscious 
than it is. 

2. NATO’s military strength should be brought up to agreed 
standards and, in partic ular, for both military ‘and psychological 
reasons, the U nited States eround troops in Europe should be kept 
gi 

The French will take it very hard indeed if the United States 
dies not support them in Algeria. This is a situation in which it is 
difficult to find much ground for optimism. 
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. The French economic outlook is obscure for the short term, but 
over a longer period there are many hopeful factors. 

5. Spain is in a process of transition. The United States should 
encourage greater Spanish integration with the rest of Western Europe 
and should continue to support Spanish membership in NATO. 

6. Anglo-American relations are better than they have been in a 
long time. It is in our national interest to keep them that way. 


Ill. Norra Ariantic Treaty ORGANIZATION 


On the basis of necessarily limited observations in Paris and London, 
it can be said that NATO is in good shape. It has largely recovered 
from the strains put upon it during the Suez crisis in the autumn of 
1956. Indeed, the fact that it survived this crisis at all is some indica- 
tion of its basic strength and of the determination of all its members 
to make it work. Another indication is the fact that the weakening 
and, if possible, the destruction of NATO remains one of the cardinal 
objectives of Soviet foreign policy. 

NATO functions through the North Atlantic Council, which is 
composed of representatives of all the member countries and which 
was established under article 9 of the North Atlantic Treaty ‘‘to 
consider matters concerning the implementation of this treaty.”” The 
Council conducts the NATO annual review of progress toward meeting 
agreed military force goals; it handles the infrastructure program; and 
it increasingly deals with political matters. It meets at least cht 
and frequently more often than that. The international staff 1 
headed by the distinguished Belgian, M. Paul-Henri Spaak, who sid 
the title of Secretary -General and who presides over Council meetings. 

Although the Council has no real authority, it exercises a con- 
siderable amount of influence. It provided the mechanism, for 
example, through which the 15 members of NATO reached agreement 
on the western disarmament proposals put forward in the United 
Nations Disarmament Subcommittee. 

Under the astute guidance of M. Spaak, the Council is being 
increasingly used as an instrument for political consultation, for 
dealing with differences among NATO members, and for reaching 
unified NATO positions on broader problems, particularly relations 
with the Soviet bloc. Members of the Council seem agreed that this 
is a desirable trend. So far as could be determined in a short time, 
there is a satisfying unanimity among the NATO governments in 
regard to the nature of the Soviet threat and the steps which should 
be taken to meet it in Europe. 

Stated broadly, the generally accepted evaluation of the situation 
goes like this: 

The expansion of international communism has been stopped in 
Europe by the resolute and united action of the members of NATO. 
The military forces of NATO plus the United States Air Force Strategic 
Air Command have the power to wreak such widespread destruction 
upon the Soviet Union as to provide an effective deterrent to overt 
Soviet aggression in Western Europe. The effectiveness of this deter- 
rent depends, however, not only on the military capability but also on 
(1) the politic ‘al determination to use that capability y if the need arises, 
(2) certain Soviet knowledge that the capability exists and will be 
used, and (3) a high degree of alertness on the part of the military, 
the governments, and the public. 
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Alertness is, of course, especially necessary on the part of the 
military, which must be prepared to retaliate in a matter of minutes 
or, at the most, hours. I was assured by responsible military com- 
manders that this is the case. But in the long run, alertness is 
equally necessary on the part of governments and of public opinion. 
If governments and peoples are not alert to the dangers, they will 
not indefinitely support the necessary military forces. In France 
and the United Kingdom, the two North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion countries where it was possible to make first-hand observations, 
the situation in this respect is excellent with regard to governments 
and on the whole good with regard to public opinion. There is also 
evidence that it is good in other NATO countries. One piece of this 
evidence is the character of the replies of Norway, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Turkey to Soviet threats of destruction if ‘they 
remained in NATO. The threats in question were received calmly 
and the replies indicated complete acceptance of, and reliance on, 
NATO. 

Yet there is also evidence that the public generally, both in Europe 
and in the United States, could well be more NATO conscious than 
itis. Although the fact that NATO has come to be taken for granted 
in many quarters is an indication of its strength, it is also a danger 
signal; because taking something for granted is the first step toward 
becoming apathetic about it. This is a matter for concern, not only 
to interested private groups, but also to governments. It is the func- 
tion of democratic political leaders to influence public opinion as well 
as to reflect it. To the extent that the public, in the United States 
and in other NATO countries, is apathetic to, or skeptical of, the value 
of NATO, it represents a failure, for which all of us must share the 
responsibility, to make sufficiently clear the reasons for NATO. 

NATO is the indispensable shield of Western Europe. It has 
functioned successfully in part because of its retaliatory capacity, in 
part because of the Soviet’s certain knowledge that the governments 
of NATO had the will to use that capacity, and in part because its 
conventional military forces have been strong enovgh to force the 
Soviets to make the decision as to whether a third world war should 
or should not be started. This last point is important and requires 
some elaboration. It is not enough to rely solely on great retaliatory 
capacity with no more than a thin shield of conventional forces. If 
this were all we had, the Soviets could provoke an incident using only 
very slight forces of their own. It would then be up to us to make the 
awful decision as to whether we would unleash terrible destruction 
on the world in retaliation for what might well be only a minor inci- 
dent or whether we would ignore the incident. While we struggled 
on the horns of this dilemma, we could easily be nibbled to death by 
minor incidents. 

On the other hand, if the conventional forces manning NATO’s 
forward defenses are strong enough to deal with minor incidents by 
themselves, we will not have to face that decision. It will, on the 
contrary, be the Soviets who will have to face it, and it is most unlikely 
that they are willing to do so. 

This is why it is so important that NATO’s ground strength be kept 
up to the agreed standards, that the German contribution of 12 divi- 
sions he built up as rapidly as possible, and that the French divisions 
which have been withdrawn to Algeria be returned as soon as possible. 
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It is also one reason why it is important to keep the six divisions of 
American ground troopsin Europe. Another reason is the psychologi- 
cal value of constantly reassuring the people of Europe that the United 
States is interested in defense and not in liberation. The presence of 
American troops seems to have caused less friction in Europe than in 
Asia; relations between the troops and the local population are, on the 
whole, satisfactory. 

As NATO has become more effective as both a military and a 
political shield, and as the strength of local Communist parties has 
decreased in Western Europe, the Soviet Union has changed the tactics 
which it employs to achieve its never-changing goal of world domina- 
tion. Instead of the use of force and threats of force, there is now the 
use of subversion, infiltration, and penetration. Instead of primary 
emphasis on Europe, there is now primary emphasis on the Middle 
East. Recent developments in the Middle East, and particularly the 
situation in Syria, are of great concern to the countries of Western 
Europe covered by this trip. There is a considerable feeling that a 
common western policy should be developed and applied, but there 
are not very many specific suggestions as to what this polic vy should 
be or how it should be applied beyond the general objective of helping 
our friends in the area. 

Although it is highly desirable for consultations on the Middle East, 
as well as on other problems, to take place among the members of 
NATO, it may be undesirable to attempt to reach a NATO policy 
toward the Middle East. Public attitudes in that area differ toward 
different members of NATO. In any event, there seems to be fairly 
general recognition of the fact that it is up to the United States to 
take the lead in opposing communization of the Middle East. We 
need, of course, all the help we can get, from states both within and 
without the area which are in a position to help and, while taking the 
lead, we should certainly avoid a go-it-alone policy. 


IV. FRANCE 


Attention in France is almost wholly preoccupied with Algeria and 
inflation. 

Of the two problems, Algeria is by far the more difficult and danger- 
ous. It also presents to the United States one of the most painful 
dilemmas we have had to face in along time. But we cannot avoid it, 
because we will have to take some kind of a stand in the United 
Nations. Briefly stated, the dilemma is this: 

If we support the more extreme claims of the Arab and Algerian 
nationalists we alienate the French and subject NATO to repercussions 
which would almost surely be a great deal more severe than those 
attendant upon the Suez crisis last fall. 

On the other hand, if we support the more extreme claims of the 
French nationalists, we put ourselves in an exceedingly bad light 
throughout the Afro-Asian world and greatly simplify ‘the task of 
Communist propagandists and agitators. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the depth of feelings and emo- 
tions on both sides of this issue. It certainly presents a very trying 
affair to the French, coming as it does after the loss of Indochina and 
the independence of Tunisia and Morocco. The problem is intensified 
because the French regard Algeria as an integral part of metropolitan 
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France and because there are in Algeria about 1 million French resi- 
dents, many of whom have lived there for several generations. 

The position of the French Government is made even more difficult 
by the fact that French public opinion is itself divided. Although 
there is a very substantial and preponderant majority which opposes 
Algerian independence, within that majority there are a great many 
shades of opinion as to what should be done short of independence. 
Thus, any French Government seeking a solution to the problem has 
the almost impossible task of finding a formula which will satisfy a 
majority of its own people as well as the Algerian nationalist leaders. 

A further complication is added by the fact that open warfare 
attended by atrocities on civilians, has been going on in Algeria for 
2 years and that the French think the Algerians are being aided by 
various Arab States. 

In an effort to avoid a choice between the unattractive horns of the 
dilemma described above, the United States has urged upon the 
French the necessity of finding a liberal solution to the Algerian 
question. Most responsible Frenchmen are themselves committed to 
a liberal solution, but the quest for such a solution gets bogged down 
in the intricacies of French party politics and in the attempt to agree 
on just how “liberal’’ a liberal solution must be. 

It can be confidently predicted, however, that the longer a solution 
is delayed, the more liberal it will have to be and the more difficult it 
will become to salvage anything of French interests in Algeria. The 
situation will not wait much longer without badly deteriorating. 

Meanwhile, it poisons French—and to some extent, all western— 
relations with the Arab states, especially Tunisia and Morocco. The 
French feel so strongly about the matter, however, that lack of United 
States support will be taken very hard indeed and will have repercus- 
sions in NATO that no man can foresee. Some responsible observers 
go so far as to say it will wreck NATO. 

On the whole, it is difficult to find much ground for optimism in 
regard to Algeria. 

The French economic situation on the other hand, presents a 
rather more promising long-term outlook. The principal trouble 
with the French economy, in fact, is growing pains. The country is 
obviously enjoying great prosperity. The countryside is lush and 
productive, factories are busy, and sales are booming. The average 
Frenchman has never had it so good. Further, French industry is 
becoming increasingly efficient and French labor increasingly produc- 
tive. International businessmen who are in a position to know de- 
clare that, contrary to a widely held concept, labor productivity in 
France is greater than in either Germany or Great Britain. 

The process of economic expansion in France, however, has had two 
results which, if not counteracted, can undermine the res al progress of 
recent years. These results are inflation and a growing imbalance in 
foreign trade. 

French inflation is somewhere between the creeping and the run- 
away variety. It comes about from a combination of the familiar 
causes—a manpower shortage, a wage-price spiral, credit expansion, 
and a large Government budget deficit. Even with the much-pub- 
licized cuts of 600 billion frances which Finance Minister Felix Gailliard 
was able to impose on the 1958 budget, the Government still faces a 
deficit next year of 800 billion francs, or about one-sixth of the total 
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budget. A deficit of proportionate size in the United States would be 
in the vicinity of $11 billion. Approximately five-eighths of the 
French deficit can be attributed to the war in Algeria. 

The French balance of payments problem has resulted from in- 
creased imports, mainly of fuel and machinery from the United States, 
essential to industrial expansion. Exports have remained stable, and 
the increased production has been largely consumed at home. 

But despite the higher level of imports from the United States, 
France has managed to keep its international payments with the 
United States and Canada roughly in balance, when invisible items, 
such as tourism and shipping, are considered. Tourist trade is off 
this year, however, possibly because of high French prices, especially 
on articles and services which tourists buy. The major French balance 
of payments deficit is with the European area, particularly Germany. 

The pseudodevaluation of the franc in August had an immediate salu- 
tary effect. Although the official rate remains at 350 to the dollar, a 
bonus of 20 percent is given for exports and tourist conversions, so 
that the rate becomes, in effect, 420 to the dollar. This is also the 
the rate for luxury imports, while the 350 rate is maintained for essen- 
tial imports. As a result of this action, French gold and dollar 
reserves, which had been declining, began to increase. 

As of early September the consensus of economic observers in Paris 
was that it was too early to tell what the long-term effects of the French 
economic reforms would be. There was general agreement that the 
measures, both domestic and international, were steps in the right 
direction, but there were some differences of opinion as to whether 
they went far enough. 

To sum up, the short-term outlook for France is obscure and 
depends heavily on the self-discipline of the French people and the 
political ability of the French Government to carry through on the 
course it has set. 

Over the long term, however, French economic prospects are clearer 
and, as a matter of fact, hopeful. The country is basically rich, with 
a well-balanced economy. The industrial expansion, which is the 
source of many of the present difficulties, is sound; and this, together 
with industrial modernization and improved labor productivity, can 
be expected to produce more wealth in the future. The necessity to 
import fuel will be a limiting factor, but the prospective development 
of nuclear sources of energy may remove this limitation. Finally, 
the higher birth rate in recent years will not only alleviate the man- 
power shortage over a period of time but will also alter the age com- 
position of French society. This could have important political, as 
well as economic, consequences. 


V. SPAIN 


Politically, Spain is in a process of transition, in both its domestic 
and its foreign affairs. Economically, it is virtually in a state of 
stagnation. 

On the domestic political front, there has been some liberalization 
of the Government, and steps have been taken which are expected to 
result at some future date in the restoration of the monarchy. It is 
now impossible to say what kind of government will evolve. 

Of greater importance and interest to the United States, however, 
is the gradual change going on in the Spanish role in international 
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affairs. This change must be considered in the context of Spanish 
history. 

For centuries Spain has been isolated from the rest of Europe. It 
had no part in the Protestant Reformation; indeed, it was the home of 
the Counter Reformation. It felt none of the effects of the French 
Revolution; and it participated only belatedly and to a limited degree 
in the industrial revolution. In more recent years, Spain has also 
been largely cut off from Europe, first by the Spanish Civil War, then 
by World War II, and finally by the ill-advised United Nations action 
in 1946 recommending that U. N. members withdraw their ambas- 
sadors from Madrid. This U. N. resolution has since, happily, been 
rescinded, and Spain has been admitted to membership in the United 
Nations. 

The Spanish Government has recently embarked upen a more 
active role in international affairs. It is seeking, apparently with 
some success, to improve and consolidate its relations with France 
and Britain. It is also giving increased attention to the Arab world 
and to Latin America. In the former, it has ties because of the long 
occupation of Spain by the Moors and because of Spanish interests in 
north Africa, whereas the latter was largely settled by Spaniards and 
Spanish-derived institutions and culture predominate. 

It seems clearly desirable, from the point of view of the United 
States, that Spanish isolation should be reduced, wherever possible, 
and that Spain should in particular be integrated to a greater extent 
with the rest of Europe. United States strategic interests in Spain 
would be better served and protected by such a course. The economic 
and political consequences could also be expected to be favorable. 

A great step forward in this direction would be the admission of 
Spain to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Spain could be 
expected to make a significant contribution to NATO ground forces. 
A further benefit would be greater Spanish exposure to Western 
European ideas. Through House Concurrent Resolution 115, which 
passed the House March 20 and the Senate April 12 of this year, the 
Congress has already gone on record in favor of efforts to invite Spain 
to NATO membership. I am proud to have been a sponsor of a 
similar resolution in the Senate. Certainly, the United States should 
make, and continue to make these efforts in the North Atlantic 
Council, the body which must issue the invitation. The Council can 
act, however, only if it is unanimous, and efforts to achieve Spanish 
membership have so far been blocked by objections from a number 
of NATO countries. Although Spanish membership should remain 
a continuing goal of American foreign policy, it might as well be 
recognized that the prospects of achieving this goal in the near future 
are not bright. 

The economic situation in Spain is serious, but apparently not 
desperate. Spain is one of the poorest countries in Europe, with 
a low industrial activity, an inadequate transportation system, and a 
chronic power shortage. The United States economic aid program 
has been substantial, but it has been rather strictly limited to off- 
setting the economic effects of the United States base contruction 
program. It has not, therefore, made any net addition to the Spanish 
economy. With the end of the base construction program in sight, 
economic aid should logically decrease. 

The Spanish economy, however, is to a high degree dependent upon 
the weather, which determines the size of the olive export crop and 
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whether the country will be self-sufficient in wheat or will have to 
import wheat. The weather in recent years has been bad, alternat- 
ing between freezes and droughts. If crops should be poor next year, 
the United States might have to give consideration to further eco- 
nomic aid to Spain, ‘especially in the form of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

Of primary strategic interest to the United States in Spain is the 
air and naval-base construction program. The trip afforded an oppor- 
tunity to inspect one of these bases—that at Torrejon, near Madrid. 
The bases are rapidly nearing completion ; indeed, Torrejon has already 
been used by transient aircraft. When the bases become fully opera- 
tional, which can be expected over the coming months, the retaliatory 
striking power of the United States Air Force will be considerably 
augmented. 

Now that the bases have reached such an advanced stage of con- 
struction, one can detect in Spain the beginning of a feeling of appre- 
hension that, in a general war, the bases would make a most attractive 
target for an enemy. This feeling results in part from Spanish isola- 
tion from the rest of Europe. It could to some degree be overcome 
by Spanish membership and active participation in NATO, and it is 
therefore another reason for continuing to press for that goal. 


VI. Unrrep Kinapom 


Economic problems dominate the scene in the United Kingdom. 
The dollar gap has reappeared, in part because of international cur- 
rency speculation based on the expectation that the pound will be 
devalued and the German mark will be revalued upward. In late 
August and early September this expectation caused a flight from the 
pound to the mark with consequent heavy pressure upon British 
reserves. 

It was to put an end to this speculation that the British Government 
in mid-September raised the Bank of England rediscount rate from 
5 to 7 percent at the same time it announced in no uncertain terms that 
the pound would be maintained at $2.80 and that there was no inten- 
tion of devaluing. As interest rates in Britain were raised, rates in 
Germany were lowered, and this should help to correct the imbalance 
between the pound and the mark. 

Aside from the problem of the value of its currency, Britain is con- 
fronted with the same kind of inflationary pressures as those which, in 
greater or lesser degree, bedevil almost every other free world country. 
Last year, for example, while gross national output increased in 
volume by only 1 percent (compared with 3.5 percent in 1955), personal 
incomes rose by 8 percent. In other words, people with 8 percent 
more money were competing for 1 percent more goods. The upward 
pressure on prices generated by this sort of discrepancy was mitigated 
to some extent by an increase in personal saving. High interest rates 
should further stimulate saving. 

There is no real consensus among economists as to future economic 
trends in Britain. But a transient observer in London cannot fail 
to be impressed by certain intangible factors which may, in the long 
run, count for more than the economic statistics. 

The British are a resilient, resourceful, and determined people. 
They live in an atmosphere permeated with reminders of a great 
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history duing the course of which they have emerged triumphant 
from other times of trial and crisis. They live with the traditions of 
this history and with the social and political institutions which have 
been developed over the centuries. It is the peculiar genius of these 
institutions that, although loaded with ancient rites and trappings, 
they are flexible and adaptable to meet changing conditions. They 
are as old as Magna Carta and as modern as the nuclear powerplants 
now under construction. It is this quality of having deep roots in 
the past without living in the past that gives Britain a particular 
strength found in few other countries. The most vivid impression of 
almost 2 weeks in London is simply this: Don’t sell Britain short. 
It is, therefore, a particular pleasure to report that both Americans 
and Britishers in London declare that relations between our two 
countries have never been closer or more intimate. This is as it 
should be, and we should certainly strive to keep it that way. 


VII. Conciusion 


During the course of the trip, I was privileged to serve as a member 
of the United States delegation to the conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in London, September 12 to 19. It is not the purpose 
here to report on that conference or on the formal actions taken by it. 
The conference did, however, afford a useful opportunity to have 
private conversations with members of legislative bodies from all over 
the world. It is clear from those conversations as well as from others 
that were held in France, Spain, and the United Kingdom that most 
of the world’s problems, whatever their intrinsic importance, become 
insignificant when compared with the overriding issue of whether there 
will be a Third World War in the foreseeable future. 

The answer I was given to this question was uniformly, ‘‘No; there 
will not be a Third World War,” but this answer was always qualified 
by one or more “‘ifs.’”” Some of these “‘ifs’”’ are— 

1. If the West remains alert and adequate—alert to the false 
propaganda and subversive activity of the Kremlin and adequate 
militarily. 

2. If the people are willing to pay the bill to keep the West 
adequate—tbat is, to keep it so well prepared that the Kremlin 
will not initiate a war. 

3. If the people and their elected officials do not become com- 
placent and let down their guard. 

If the brush fires started by the Kremlin can be contained 
— kept from spreading. 

If reason and political morality can be engendered in the 
tena of the people and the leaders of nations. 

These “ifs” are important. What they add up to is that no one in 
the West can afford to fall asleep; there is a job to be done by all of us. 
The ‘‘ifs” themselves tell the nature of the job. 


O 








